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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS. 


(No. 10 of 1879. 


No. Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. - ils aed, Dates of oe ogee Sy examined 
oie BENGALI. 
Bharat Shraniaifri” Barahanagar 4,000 
66 ra pee oe pec ) ee 
2 | «Réjshéhye Sambid” ah: eee a ME Boo 
9 |“ Gramvarta Praka shiké ves .». | Comercolly * 200 
7 a Pratibha’ see .»» | Bhav4nipore opeeee 
5 66 S ia’ 3 eee eee ee Calcutta eee eoces 
| Bi-monthly. 
. 4" Calné Prakash ” eee ee »». | Calné eee paseee 
Y 66 Hindu Lalana eee eee eee aa Barrack- eocoee 
~ 66 Sahayogi”’ W, kl ee6 ete ee Bhavanfpore, Calcutta esesedee 
cenly:. ' . 7 | 
9 66 Ban & Hitaishi”’ mae ee ee Ditto ditto etecee 
10 |“ Bhivat Mihir” ie re Mymensingh eee : 658 27th F ebruary 1879. 
11 |“‘ Bharat Sanskérak” ....  « -. | Harind&bhi - basiess 
12 | ‘Bengal Advertiser” .. % | Ditto | oss ces 
13 66 Bishva Dit” : eee eee ee Tali any, Calcutta eee eevee 
14 | “ Bardwan Prachaérik&”’ ... a ... | Bardwan 6 165 | aPLe 
15 |“ —s — << a — RA - a ams rental 
16 |‘ Dacca Prakash” inh i .. | Dacca ene itto. 
7 i Diuesiien Gazette” ... .. | Hooghly és 1,168 | 28th February 1879. 
= “ arg a ¥ oud a po 0 ere ete. 
9 | “Hindu Hitaishini”’ ven .. | Dacca bas itto. 

20 «| * Hindu Ranjika”’ ses .. | Beauleah, R4jshahbye... 200 | 26th February 1879. 
~ os are wy d Pratinidhi”’ ue oad —— a a nae pa i 
 Pratikér”’ sia ide ‘is Sil itto. 

= peers 2S Prakash”’ sig sis raked He a 20th _—_ ditto. 
" arani”’ a a sas ins ae 
- “ ee iis s sid a < g - une 8rd March 1879. ~ 
** Samba askar’’ — a ie itto on ee 
27 | “ Sanjivani”’ eee 0 ... | Mymensingh see | teeees 25th February 1879. 
28 |‘Sulabha Samachér” ..... ... | Calcutta : 5,500 | Ist March 1879. 
29 | “Soma Prakash” sia ... | Bhavanfpore - 700 | 8rd ___sditto. 
(Bi-weekly. 
30 | “Banga Mitra pe Calcutta 4,000 
Tri-weekly. 
31 | “Samachar —— as | Ditto sas “a 
aily. 
32 |‘ Sambad Prabhakar”... ma ee ee ee 650 | 26th February to 5th. March 1879. 
Zs " seme zeenenaredaye we ~| 4 ‘ et to ag ditto. 
» | “Samachar Chandrika’”’ si a itto = y ebruary 1879. 
35 | “ Banga Vidyé Prakéshiké’’ ee ¥ seas lst to 6th March 1879. 
36 - & Mihir’”’ see ee0e eee Ditto een | 
ENGLISH Fit BENGALI. , 
eekly. 
37 | “ Howrah Hitakari” 4 oo «= eee see | Bethar, Howrah 300 
38 | Murshidabéd Patriké”...  .. .. | Berhampore “a vonned 28th February 1879. 
39 |“ Barisél Vartébaha” ... ... .. | Barisal . | 
ENGLIsH anp Urpv. ) 
40 | “Urda Guide” as ee ae | OO + | 400 | 1st March 1879. 
P ee. 
t-monthly. 
41 | “ Akhbér-ul-Akhiar” . w+ ose | Mazufferpore my eer 
te | 
eekly. | 
42 se Behar Bandhu”’ d see eee ee Bankipore, Patna eee 509 : 5th ditto. 
43 | “Bharat Mitra” eee = eee | Caloutta | csene | 27th Feb 1879. 
44 | “ Sér Sudhdnidhi” a Sp IX) [' rd March i879. 
4s | «  PERsran. 
Jam-Jahén-numi ™ eee eee eee Ditto eee 250 


: bee, 
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Sansrvast, 
F ebruary 26tb, 1879. 


Hrspv Raysixa, 
February 26th, 1879. 


BuaraT Mrure 
February 27th, 1879. 


(2) 


POLITICAL. ai 
the followizig extracts from an editorial in the Sanjinang 
- he — “Lite 25th February, in which the A 
a ts oe stances that led up to the Zulu war are passed 
in review: —* Our surprise at the love of supremacy and of war which 
characterizes the nations of Europe is daily becoming greater, and we agk 
is it ordained by Nature that, with increase of civilization, authority should 
be increasingly abused and a sanguinary spirit manifested? Judged by 
the standard of civilization which prevails in the present century, we are but 
semi-civilized; and do not therefore know whether we are entitled to speak 
on any subject connected with the enlightenment and morality of the nations 
of Europe. If, however, the civilization desired by the learned and the 
enlightened be one which is divorced from religion and morality, may we 
ever remain in this semi-civilized state and even die init! How a nation 
which cannot bear to look upon the independence and advancement of 
another; which finds the motive-power of its existence in the gratification 
of self-interest ; and whose faith in the brotherhood of man is evidenced 
by the slaughter of thousands of inoffensive human beings, can ever 
hope to imitate the unexampled mercy and forbearance of God, passes 
our comprehension. Not to speak of other nations, we really view with 
concern the love of undue supremacy and war which characterizes our 
rulers at the present time. Hardly has the wonder’ and fear produced by 
the Cabul war been fully dissipated when another war has disturbed our 
minds more powerfully than before; and although we may not have any 
direct concern with the affairs in the Zulu land, owing to the relations in 
which we are placed towards the British nation, any danger which befalls 
them may, despite what may be thought to the contrary, be regarded — 
as Our own.” | a 

Referring to the offer of aid made by Lord Lytton to the Government 
of the Cape, and despatch of troops from England, the editor remarks :— 
There is no end of preparations—of bringing ordnance to kill a mosquito. 
We can easily predict the issue of this war. But will no impartial enquiry 
be made, in the reign of our virtuous Empress, to discover through whose 
ageressiveness this disagreeable war has been brought about? We have 
heard with apprehension that troops will be sent from this country. 
Lord Lytton is said to have asked for aloan to meet the expenses of the 
Afghan war; we do not know what to say, if, in addition to this, a portion 
also of the cost of the war at the Cape be thrown upon us. 

2. The Hindu Ranjikd, of the 26th February, asks Government to 
oe a grant Bengalis admission into the military 
Ary, “amussion of Bengalis intothe service. Their ancestors were a powerful race; 

s and the present Bengalis also would not be 
wanting in courage and other soldierly qualities if only they received a 
suitable training. The fear that they would not make good soldiers, even 
if trained, or that danger would result from giving them such a training, 
would be simply idle. Bengalis have always excelled in those things which 
have been taught them; and, as for any danger arising, what possibility 
would there be of such a contingency, if to their training as soldiers general 
education was superadded ? 

3. The Bhdrat Uihir, of the 27th February, refers to the vast influence 


ie ea ssessed by the merchants of Manchester in 

a 7 arliament, a fact which accounts for their 
demanding in peremptory tones the repeal of the duties levied in India on their 
cotton goods. The editor admits the existence of great distress, owing 10 


_ the depressed state of trade, in England, and observes that, what with the 
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-eourrence of famines and taxes, arid whatwith the: 


ut 


+ a sans 


the condition of India is wo better. Considering, however, the immense influ» 
ence possessed. by the Lancashire’ merchants and the persis with.. which 


ther have agitated the question of: the cotton duties, it is probable their 
exertions will meet with ‘success at no distant time. If the import duties were 
abolished, they would be able easily to ruin the’ cloth mills of Bombay. :.It 
would, however, bea matter of exceeding regret, if, through any indiscretion 
on the part of a Government, which understood the advantages of commerce, 
the nascent industries of the country were destroyed. — Beet! 
4, The same paper thus writes in another article :—TIt appears that a 

4 . -.. °'. discussion has again been raised in England, 

The armies of Native Princes, = § on the subject of the. armies. possessed. by 
Native Princes. ‘The Zémes has advised the authorities to make a reduction 
of these armies. ‘The advice is profoundly significant; and it does not seem 
that that journal has raised the ‘question quite gratuitously. ‘The constant 
discussion of this subject, however, does not.auger any good. ‘What fresh 
cause has now arisen for distrusting the Native Princes so much? The 
Holkar, the Scindia, the Nizam, Jeypore, and Cashmere, none of them 
is wanting in loyalty; and we thought that they were sincerely trusted 
by the British Government. We do not know what has occurred to produce 
distrust. Was it for this that the title of General in the British Army was 
conferred upon Scindia? Was it to receive this reward that Native Princes 
came forward ready to send thousands of men to Malta and Afghanistan in 
aid of the British troops? Loyalty in.this country, it seems, .is being duly 
rewarded. Now it is a fact, that such indiscreet discussions in the columns of 
the Zimes and other leading English papers produce effects upon the people 
of this country, which are quite the reverse of beneficial. ey are being 
made to learn that it is not possible even for the most loyal to obtain the 
confidence of the British. "We have repeatedly written that itis confidence 
alone, and not distrust, which begets confidence. | It is just. possible that the 
minds of the people may get poisoned by familiarity with the spectacle of 
distrust in which they are held by the rulers. What value will they set on a 
loyalty in return for which distrust alone is obtained? A deep sorrow is 
caused by this sad state of things. We feel that we are distrusted, because 
we are a conquered and subject people, not belonging to the race of the 
conquerors; and that we would have been differently regarded had the latter 


been, equally with ourselves, natives of this country. It,does not, however, . 


behove the rulérs to extend such a treatment to India. | 
5. in an article communicated to the Education Gazette, of the 28th 
a _. February, the writer dwells on the unquestioned 
Arm *dmission of Bengalis into the and proved loyalty of the Bengalis. to the 
y 3 ee 
British Government, and asks the rulers to grant 
them admission into the military service. The rest of his remarks are similar 
to those extracted from the Hindu Ranjihd and noticed in paragraph 2.. 
6. The Sar Sudhdnidhi, of the 8rd March, in an article on the Zulu 
The Zulu war. war, reproduces the observations on the same 


| subject noticed in paragraph 6 of our Report 
of the 22nd February 1879. | Ser ee a 


Pustic ADMINISTRATION. 


4. The Hindu Ranjikd, of the 26th February, makes the following 
nat? Prevalence of perjury and the observations on the law of evidence: —Althongh 
nonce of witnessesintheCourts. the Jaw on this subject has undergone amend- 
ments on more than one occasion, still in its operation it is not free from two 
radical defects, namely, (1) the prevalence of perjury, and (2) the inconvenience 


February 97th, 1879. 
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February 26th, 1879. 
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February 27th, 1879. 
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f the witnesses. The latter are not released from their duties by. attending the 
oolirt only one day. The date of hearing 1s. repeatedly: changed ; and they are 
accordingly made to dance attendance for days ‘successively. Of course, the 
officers presiding over the courts cannot be said to willingly cause this incon. 
venience. They have to attend to many things ; and there are occasionally 
evita presented of such an intricate nature that delay and adjournments are un. 
avoidable. They are, however, open to blame in so far as, through inadver. 
tence or indolence, they do not fix the date of hearing according to the 
intricacy or otherwise of a suit. If this were done, there would be but little 
inconvenience to the witnesses in the large majority of instances. The proce. 
dure which obtains in the civil courts in the issue of summons and processeg, 
and in making attachments of property, constitutes another fruitful source of 
inconvenience. Now, there are witnesses who appear as soon as they have 
received a summons, while there are others who keep themselves away until 
their property is attached. The court, however, records their evidence only 
when all of them are present. This arrangement greatly inconveniences 
those of the witnesses who have attended from the first. Considerable improve. 
ment would be made in this respect, if, except in case of sickness:or for some 
particular reason, witnesses were required under penalty to appear on the 
receipt of the summons, and dates of hearing fixed after consideration of 
the nature of a suit. The prevalence of perjury can only be put down by 
punishing those convicted of it. , : 

— §. We take the following from an article in the Bharat Mihir, of 

The License Tax. the 27th February, headed “Let Justice 

The Income Tax and the cotton Prevail” :—Few would now require to be told 
duties. that the whole country is smarting under the 
harassments occasioned by the license tax. Complaints about the oppressions 
practised in this connection reach us every day, and every week we fill the 
columns of this journal with them. Swayed by considerations of. some 
mysterious policy, Government may not make any enquiries into their 
truth. It is also just possible that it may have imposed this tax, not 
knowing that great injury would be done to the people. ‘There can be no 
doubt, however, that (sovernment has now discovered its error. It will not, 
of course, admit this; nor will it, since it possesses a considerable interest 
in the measure, readily abolish the obnoxious tax. The license tax, has 
not attracted much attention in the European community. In the case 
of an income tax, Government would have been frightened by agitations 
made in this country and England, and ashamed to think that other civilized 
countries had come to know of their injustice and oppression. The case is 
otherwise with the license tax. It has not materially affected the pockets 
of Englishmen; the extent to which it has touched the incomes of big 
English traders is not such as to afford them any cause for complaint. Hence 
it is that neither in the leading English papers nor by the Huropean: com- 
munity is the subject generally discussed. An experience of the operation of the 
license tax, however, has made us confess our preference for a tax on incomes. 
The latter measure when it was in operation never affected those persons who 
could not procure their daily food ; who, if they were able to obtain a quantity 
of rice sufficient for one meal, were not able to procure the salt for the other; 
who eked out a scanty livelihood by gathering faggots or satisfied their hunger 
with wild fruits. It never, while sparing the wealthy, sucked dry the life- 
blood of the poor. The license tax is quite its opposite in this respect. It 
is ruining the poor, many of whom are so frightened that they are giving 
up their business. The secret object of Government in imposing this tax 
18 perceived when the machinery provided for making assessments and for 


hearing objections and appeals is taken into consideration. The honest (°) 


re 

trusted with the work. of assessment are precisély. those who have 

Tem empowers to hear appeals. - To hear of such:a procedure even spoken 
of makes one sad. Som puta) bie buvigl: teed ot d 

What we chiefly regret is, that while there is no agitation made, whether 

; this country or in England, to procure a repeal of the license tax, various 


devices are being hit upon in both countries for the abolition ‘of the import — 


duties. ‘The merchants of Manchester have assumed.such a determined 
attitude that it does not seem they will cease making agitations until their 
object is attained. The Government of India, unfortunately, does not now 
possess the independence and originality which once marked it; and it is 
during the ad ministration of Lord Lytton that we have seen the Governor- 
General transformed into a mere registrar of the decisions of the Secret 

of State. It is now that we see that the Lord of the World (Lord Lytton) 
is simply to carry out the instructions which he may receive from the 
Lord of Olympus (the Secretary of State). Under the administration of 
Lord Lytton, we have been unable to realize the fact of the independent 
position which a Governor-General is said to possess. It is not that 
Lord Lytton, if not the Secretary of State also, does not perceive that the 
import duties being a necessary item of the revenues cannot now be abolished, 
the former especially, who resides in this country and possesses as knowledge 
of the condition of the finances, and of the adaptability of the cotton duties 
as compared with any other tax, the fact is that he does not possess the 
courage to protest against the demands of Manchester.’ Nay, more, the 
whole country is attributing motives other than noble to the Government 
of India for having introduced the Factory Bill. The agitation. made by 
the Lancashire merchants and the attitude of the successive Secretaries of 
State towards them have produced suspicions in the minds of the people of 
this country, and the Factory Bill is regarded as one of the means by which 
Manchester hopes to accomplish her purpose. Government may have 


been in this matter actuated by good motives. The people, however, 


will not now believe this; and look upon the measure as only a part of 
a vast drama which Manchester means to act. - The rulers may disregard the 
public opinion of this country as much as they please; but it is never desir- 
able to have the actions of Government viewed with such suspicion by the 
people. Let the license tax and the cotton duties be compared in respect 
of their adaptability to this country ; and, having an eye to the good of its 
people, let it be asked which of the two ought to be repealed ? 
9. On the subject of the loan said to be asked for by the Govern- 
The loan to be taken by Government Ment of India from the British Exchequer, 
from England. the Hindu Hitaishini, of the 1st March, 
expresses views similar to those noticed in paragraph 1 of our last Report. 
10. The same paper writes a long article in which the happiness 
ite enjoyed by the people under the British rule 


in all other respects, except the dearness of 
food, is contrasted with their condition as it was under the Mahomedans. 


he reason, however, why complaints are commonly made is, that with 
the improvement which has taken place in their condition, new wants and 


aspirations are felt by the people. If the latter had their poverty removed, 
they would have nothing more to desire. ‘The editor then refers to the 


ardship occasioned to the poor by the license tax. The middle classes 


of Bengal, who are poor, but who are not able from a false sense of pride 
to take to manual labour, and match-makers, reciters (of holy texts), barbers, 


and washers, who are not at all better off, have all been assessed with this — 


Impost, 
11. 
Mr, Lyall. 


Government is besought to reconsider their case. — 3 
The Dacca Prakash, of the 2nd February, suggests the transfer 
eee from Dacca, in the interests of the public 


Hixpv Hirarenrmr, 
March Ist, 1879. 


Hiypvv. Hirarenrny. 


Dacca Praxaszs, 
February 2nd, 1879. 


SAHACHARB, 


March 8rd, 1879. 


Soma Pragass, 
March 8rd, 1879. 


Soma Paaxkasu. 


ce) 


ce, of Mt. Lyall, the Magistrate and Collector, who has; for may 
a past, held oftbe fa that place. Long residence in any one locality » 
apt to beget likings and dislikings which often prove detrimental to the 
ablio interests, | sh Oe Bes oe . | 
49° Referring to the proposal of the Indian Association to se 
7 ee sa Par. Lélmohan Ghosh, Bartister-ai-Law, ty 
The Civil Servite question. — England for the purpose of making represent. 
ations to Parliament on the subject of the admission of natives into the 
Indian Civil Service, the Sahachar, of the 3rd March, dwells on the injus- 
tice which has been done to the latter by raising the limit of age. T,. 
work required of the Civil Servants is not easy ; the weal and woe of the 
population of whole districts is entrusted to them. It is therefore necessar 
that, before they are admitted into the service, the candidates should be 
possessed of learning, intelligence, and experience, as without these qualifi- 
cations it is idle to expect that the work could be properly performed, 
Under the competitive system, however, which obtains at the present time, 
only raw and inexperienced young men come out to India and are appointed 
to the charge of districts. Hence it is that lamentable instances of such 
failures as Kirkwood are occasionally noticed. The lowering of the limit 
of age formerly fixed for the candidates has again had avery injurious effect. 
The natives of India have been, in a manner, excluded from the service by 
this arrangement, under which, to compete for admission into it, one must 
go to England at the age of 14 or 15, a thing almost hopeless for him to do. 
Government has indeed desired to make up for this loss of privilege on 
the part of natives by appointing the more competent among them to the Civil 
Service, without requiring them to go to England; andthe younger brother 
of the Maharajah of Durbhunga has thus been appointed. Under this 
arrangement, however,.a few only will be able tu enter the service, nor will 


competent men be selected. Truth to tell, if the system of selection had 
been a faultless one, instead of the person referred to above, such men 
as Babus Rém Shankar Sen and Bankim Chandra Chatterjee would have 
been the first to obtain the appointments. The system is further open to 
the charge of favouritism. 43 


18. In order to show with what feelings the people regard the license 


tax, and not because the editor.agrees fully in 

hnupena tenon the views therein set forth, the ‘re Prabal 
of the 8rd March, ‘publishes a letter, in which the writer complains that this 
tax is open to three objections. It is universal in its incidence; 
inequitable in its assessment, and wrong in its principle and opera- 
tion. The rulers, while opening out new fields of employment for the 
poopie are also devising various methods for sucking them dry. This is 

one from a mistaken notion that their condition has improved, and 


_ there has been an increase of their incomes. The high prices that prevail 


are not taken into account, It is the people who really pay the tax, and 
not the traders and others who are assessed with it. The washermen, for 
example, have raised their rates ; and it is the public who must suffer in their 
pockets. Taxes are imposed without any care being taken to see whether 
the existing circumstances are favourable for the purpose. Those that are 
able to pay have been exempted, and thus an injustice has been done. 
Another thing to be observed in connection with this is that the promise 


made when imposing this tax has been violated. Its proceeds are being 
expended on the Afghan war. | 


14. The same paper deprecates an increase in the number of .Bench 
prea est te Courts, and asks Government to ‘abolish the 
one established at Rajpore. The latter place 16 
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midway between Barripore-and Alipore, and there would be no inognveni- 


ence to the inhabitants if they were required to attend either the one or the 


of these courts. As it is, the establishment of a Bench Court af Raj- 
hee led to an increase of Jitigation among the inhabitants. 


Tt pe 
resorted to as a means of retaliation by certain unprincipled characterg of the 
locality for the purpose of harassing their opponents, False cases are 
thus instituted. An increase in the number of tribunals is never desirable; 
it leads to an increase of poyerty and ignorance. While the expenses ruin a 
litigant, the ill-will called forth by Heigetion, makes him a worse man. The 
knowledge that a court is within easy reach of him makes a man, who is 
injured, or who fancies he is injured, to immediately resort to it, a thing 
which he would never do if he had to go to.a distance for the purpose of 
lodging his complaint. Forbearance and calm reflection are not allowed 
to have any weight upon him. Discipline is lost, and demoralization 
follows. Another evil which has resulted from a multiplication of law courts 
is, that from their being placed within easy reach of the litigants, even pardd- 
nashin women do not hesitate to resort to them. ‘This is not a godd sign. 
But what would be the case with the poor and the ‘helpless, if courts were 
not near at hand to afford protection? In reply to this, it is observed that 
they are not the best means of granting redress for small injuries. Are not 
the litigants, who, through their ignorance or error, resort to them, subjected, 
while there, to rudeness, trouble, and expense four times as much as they 
have come to complain of? ‘The waiting at the court, the pushing by the 
peons, the abuse heaped upon litigants by the latter are all well known: 
15. The Samvdd Prabhdkar, of the 8rd March, asks Government sixsi ressmaxas, 
The supply of official information to to supply native editors with the Calcutta March 8rd, 1879, 
the Native Press. Gazette instead of the Bengak Gazette in 
exchange for their several newspapers, and place them, as regards the supply 
of official information, on the same footing with their contemporaries of the 
Anglo-Indian: Press. ‘The concession, while it would not ‘cost much to 
Government, would go a great way to raise the tone of the native prints, and 
impart accuracy to their statements. 


Looat. 


16. A correspondent of the oe Mente of Br 27th February, Sasser urna, 

High pricesand fever in Alipore in WYiting from Alipore in Rungpore, complains Fe" 27tb, 1670. 
Rungpore. mee that famine seems to have "established itself 

permanently in that place. The people are‘being impoverished and suffering 

from starvation. Even at this time of the cold weather crops, rice sells at a 

very high price. The distress is greater than it was during the famine of 

1280 B.S.; not only rice but all other articles of food are'selling at a hich 

rate. The sufferings of the inhabitants have been aggravated by the pre- 

valence of the malarious fever and cholera. ee ac! 


Oe in refers to the extreme prevalence of disease in February 28th, 1879. 
Maldah, , — o Maldah for the last’few years. The cause of 
this unhealthiness is to be found in the large ‘accumulations of filth in the 
town and the existence of not a few foul tanks. a 

18. The Sulabha Samachar, of-the 1st March, directs the attention Sczasm saxscmz, 
of the authorities of the Calcutta Police to “* 1s 1879. 
ae the outrage offered every .year during the 
holi festival to public modesty by the singing of obscene songs and the 
making of indecent gestures by the Hindusthanies in Calcutta. Now that 


the festival is at hand, means should be used to prevent a recurrence of 
this scandal. 


Obscenities during the Aoli festival. 
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17. One writing to the Hducation Gazette, of the 28th February, rovcsrros Gaserre, - 
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Baazat Mrurr, 
February 27th, 1879. 


MvuRsHIDABAD 
PaTRIKA, 


February 28th, 1879. 


(8 ). 
19. A correspondent of the Burdwan Sanjivant, of the 4th March; 


| 4. 2 directs the attention of Government to the 
Complaint, against on Eoetremart hardship occasioned: to those whose houses 
Snd Bentipore railway. and fields fall in the line of the railway to be 
constructed from Memari to Santipore, by an order of the Engineer jn 
charge of the survey. The housés have been pulled down, and, after con- 
siderable injury has been done to the standing crops, the pins bave been driven 
under the ground. Without giving them any previous notice of his intention, 
the houses of many inhabitants have thus been destroyed in Jote Kashi. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


90. The Bhdrat Mihir, of the 27th February, thus refers to the 
retirement of Messrs. Wise and Brodie, indigo 
Two Indigo Planters of Eastern planters respectively of Dacca and Mymensinh 
Bengal. 
from this country and the sale of their estates:— 
‘During the ascendancy of the indigo planters, both became powerful and 
wealthy. Now, the morals to be drawn from the above are first, that 
Europeans do not desire to have any connection with land in this count 
except so far as it is a profitable investment; and secondly, that it would 
be impossible for an indigo planter to grow wealthy in ten years without 
the aid, direct as well as indirect, of the European officials in this 
country. During the period of their ascendancy, the planters constantly 
received such assistance; and it was thus that while the most horrible acts 
of oppression committed by them were not brought to light, there was no 
escape for their rivals. With the gradual removal of these abuses and acts 
of injustice, the indigo planters of Bengal have been noticed to gradually 
retire from the stage. There are, however, instances, not a few, in Mymen- 
singh of planters concealed in another guise, who are favoured by public 
officials, and who commit many misdeeds which are not brought to the 
notice of the public from a fear of the Magistrates and the police. 

21. The Murshidabad Patrikd, of the 28th February, warns the 
members of the Famine Commission against 
accepting the common-place, but erroneous, 
conclusion that the people of this country have not become more impoverished 


The Famine Commission. 


than before. Lhe editor does not speak of the time of the decline of the 


Mahomedan and the rise of the British power, but the period immediately 
prior to that, when, although there was not much of show and European 
civilization in the country, the peasantry were still blessed with happiness 
and arude plenty which are not noticed even among the higher classes at 
the present time. The members of the Commission should state the con- 
clusions at which they might arrive from a consideration of the facts as 
presented to them. They should consider whether justice was not better 
administered by the old indigenous institution known as the punchayet 


_ than by the expensive tribunals. of the present day; whether the old practice 


of paying revenue and rents in kind was not better than the system of 
paying them in Government coins. A solution of these questions 1s expected 
from the members of the Famine Commission; and disappointment. will 
make us regard them only as a source of fresh trouble. 


RAJKRISHNA MUKHOPADHYAYA, ua. & BL. 


Bengali Translaior. 
BENGALI TRANSLATOR’S OFFICE, | 


The 8tk March 1879. — 
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